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Some cope 
by tracking 
daily count 
of the dead 


In the absence of 
national mourning, 
numbers fill the void 


BY CRAIG TIMBERG 


Before dawn broke in River- 
side, Calif., political scientist Kim 
Yi Dionne grabbed her phone 
from the bedside table to check 
the grim daily toll of covid-19. 
Deaths were a bit lower in the 
United States that morning. But 
like other hardened watchers of 
such tallies, Dionne was skeptical 
that the coronavirus pandemic 
was easing. More likely it was just 
a quirk, she thought, a product of 
the natural rise and fall in the 
statistical flow, a bureaucratic 
rhythm in counting the dead. 

This macabre ritual — search- 
ing for meaning in numbers that 
pulse up and down, day after day 
— is one that countless Ameri- 
cans have adopted. Johns Hop- 
kins University, the source of 
data for many virus-tracking 
sites, is registering about 4 bil- 
lion hits on its pandemic dash- 
board each day, presumably be- 
cause many people are refreshing 
regularly. And the news is never 
good, only better or worse ver- 
sions of awful, as the nation 
endures death at a pace rarely 
seen even during its most lethal 
public health disasters and most 
violent days of war. 

Watchers of the daily death 
counts are looking for different 
things: Hints of the future, un- 
derstanding of the past, a sense of 
scale, a sense of loss, a wisp of 
hope. 

But as Memorial Day arrives, 
there have been few organized 
rituals of collective mourning 

SEE VIRUS ON A7 


More coverage 
Veterans’ home disaster: Chronic 
problems made matters worse. A3 


Another round: The president 
tweets and plays golf. A4 


Italy: With new rules, Catholics 
return to Mass. A13 


Lags in testing: At an East African 
border, truckers await results. ALL 


Churches: Some tentatively open 
as holiday crowds hit hot spots. A4 


D.C. region: Crowds at beaches and 
boardwalks renew concerns. B1 


Summer without swimming: Many 
families will sorely miss pools. B4 


New deaths in 
the U.S., by day 
As of 8 p.m. 


632 


Cumulative 
deaths 
96,660 


1,500 
7-day 
average 
1,000 
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Kansas National Guard members wait for cars at a drive-through coronavirus testing site last week in Dodge City, Kan. 


Rural areas a deadly ‘checkerboard’ 


Counties with early outbreaks have flattened 


Towns with limited resources, distant hospitals 
strained by virus as U.S. deaths near 100,000 


BY REIS THEBAULT 
AND ABIGAIL HAUSLOHNER 


he novel coronavirus ar- 
rived in an Indiana farm 
town mid-planting sea- 
son and took root faster 
than the fields of seed corn, 
infecting hundreds and killing 
dozens. It tore though a pork 
processing plant and spread 
outward in a desolate stretch of 
the Oklahoma Panhandle. And 
in Colorado’s sparsely populat- 
ed eastern plains, the virus 
erupted in a nursing home anda 
pair of factories, burning 
through the crowded quarters 
of immigrant workers and a 
vulnerable elderly population. 
As the death toll nears 


100,000, the disease caused by 
the virus has made a fundamen- 
tal shift in who it touches and 
where it reaches in America, 
according to a Washington Post 
analysis of case data and inter- 
views with public health profes- 
sionals in several states. 

The pandemic that first 
struck in major metropolises is 
now increasingly finding its 
front line in the country’s rural 
areas; counties with acres of 
farmland, cramped meatpack- 
ing plants, out-of-the-way pris- 
ons and few hospital beds. 

In these areas, where 60 mil- 
lion Americans live, popula- 
tions are poorer, older and more 
prone to health problems such 

SEE WAVE ON A6 


Fourteen counties in New York, Michigan, Louisiana and Washington 
accounted for about half of the nation’s coronavirus-related deaths through 
mid-April. Since then, deaths in other parts of the country have increased 
and are now where most of the fatalities occur. 
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Conflicts 
imperil 
watchdog 
actions 


TRUMP’S OUSTERS 
RESHAPE OVERSIGHT 


Many doubt impartiality 
of new inspectors general 


BY LISA REIN 
AND TOM HAMBURGER 


The political appointee Presi- 
dent Trump installed last week to 
investigate waste, fraud and abuse 
at the Transportation Department 
is the same official in charge of one 
of the agency’s key divisions. 

That means Howard “Skip” El- 
liott is now running an office 
charged with investigating his 
own actions. 

Elliott serves simultaneously as 
the Transportation Department’s 
inspector general and head of the 
department’s pipeline and haz- 
ardous materials agency, whose 
mission includes enforcement of 
safety regulations on nearly 1 mil- 
lion daily shipments of gas, oil and 
other dangerous compounds. 

“The idea that an independent 
IGcould simultaneously be part of 
the political team running an 
agency they are supposed to over- 
see is preposterous,” said Danielle 
Brian, executive director of the 
nonprofit Project on Government 
Oversight. 

Elliott’s appointment was the 
fifth in two months in which 
Trump, chafing from oversight he 
perceived as criticism, replaced a 
career investigator with an ap- 
pointee considered more loyal to 
the president. In three of the cases, 
Trump has installed new leader- 
ship drawn from the senior ranks 
of the agencies the inspectors gen- 
eral oversee. 

For the first time since the sys- 
tem was created in the aftermath 

SEE TRUMP ON A2 
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Elaine Eklund and her son visit the grave of her mother, Yok Yen Lee, who died of covid-19. 


Grocery workers in the dark about risks 


By the end of April, employ- 
ees at a Walmart in Quincy, 
Mass., were panicking: Sick col- 
leagues kept showing up at 
work. Other employees disap- 
peared without explanation. 
The store’s longtime greeter 
was in the hospital and on a 
ventilator, dying of covid-19. 

Local health officials grew 
alarmed as employees and their 


BY NICOLE DUNGCA, 
JENN ABELSON, 
ABHA BHATTARAI 
AND MERYL KORNFIELD 


relatives reported sick co-work- 
ers. Shoppers called to com- 
plain about crowded condi- 
tions. 

“We have had consistent 
problems with Walmart,” wrote 


Ruth Jones, Quincy’s health 
commissioner, in an April 28 
email to the Massachusetts at- 
torney general’s office. “They 
have a cluster of Covid cases 
among employees and have not 
been cooperative in giving us 
contact information or in fol- 
lowing proper quarantine and 
isolation guidelines.” 

SEE EMPLOYEES ON A8 


With summer jobs and plans 
scuttled, students get creative 


BY SYDNEY TRENT 


First, there was the Spring of 
Rebellion, when teens chafed at 
their parents’ demands to stay 
home as the deadly coronavirus 
pandemic descended. Next came 
sullen acceptance, followed by 
weeks filled with virtual non- 
learning and video games. 

Now millions of American high 
school and college students have 
arrived at the Summer of Noth- 


ing, a landscape of scuttled in- 
ternships, summer camps and 
travel plans that might have been 
résumé gilders — or at least some- 
thing to do. A summer in which 
paid jobs are scarcer than a Stan- 
ford admission and require some- 
thing almost as tough to obtain: 
parental permission. 

Ryan Amarillas, a 17-year-old 
who lives in Northern Virginia, 
had cleared the first hurdle when 
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The battle to shape how the 
world viewed Arbery killing 


BY CLEVE R. WOOTSON JR. 
AND MICHAEL 
BRICE-SADDLER 


BRUNSWICK, GA. — Akeem Baker 
could barely see straight as he 
finished reading the Brunswick 
News article about the shooting 
death of his best friend, Anmaud 
Arbery. 

The Feb. 28 story offered scant 
details about what had led to the 


25-year-old’s killing five days ear- 
lier, but it included a full account 
of Arbery’s criminal history — 
including the time he brought a 
gun to a high school basketball 
game in 2013. 

“Tt was like they were saying 
Ahmaud was just a terrible per- 
son that just deserved to die, like 
his death was justified,” Baker 
said. “His past was brought up — 

SEE GEORGIA ON A18 


IN THE NEWS 


Turmoil in Hong Kong Police used tear gas 
and water cannons as thousands protested a 
Chinese law on the region’s autonomy. A12 


CAPITAL BUSINESS 


says it is counting on 


Even with a sharp drop | preparation anda 
in revenue, a D.C. prop- strong cash position to 
erty management firm ensure its survival. A15 


STYLE 

Covid closure 
Montmartre, the Capitol 
Hill bistro patronized by 


senators, has closed 
after almost 20 years. C1 
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Doing our part, at home 


CONTENT FROM OUR ADVERTISING PARTNERS 


How businesses in the DMV are responding to the coronavirus 


To access it, visit 
washingtonpost.com/doing-our-part-at-home/ 


